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started from Cranwell, Lincolnshire, on 27th Octo-
ber, and landed at Abu Sueir the next day, after
a journey of nearly 2900 miles, flown in 81 hours.

General Interest in long-distance flying revived
with the sensational achievements which marked

the closing months of the year.

71.  Mr. C. A. Butler beat Scott's record for the

England-Australia journey by 102 minutes. He
set out from Lympne in his Comper "' Swift"

monoplane {75-85 fa.p. lt Fob joy" engine) on 21st
October, and landed at Port Darwin on 9th
November.

72.  Mr. Gordon Store, accompanied in a *fc Puss
Moth " by Miss Peggy S&laman, readied Cape Town
from Lympne by way of the Imperial Airways
route in 5J- days, more than 28 hours less than the
previous record established by  Lieutenant-Com-
mander Glen Kidston in an American cabin 'plane
more than three times as powerfully motored as
the 120 h.p.k< Puss Moth," and costing about seven
times as much.   The flight began at 9 p.m.  on
30th October, and ended at 7.30' a.m. (local time)
on. 5th November.

73.  But all of these fine flights are .seen in retro-
spect as stepping-stones to the supreme flight of
1931, and that a journey which still ranks with the
half-dozen or so greatest flights in the history of
aviation.  On    27th    October,    Squadron-Leader
H. J. L. HinJder left North Beach airport, New
York, and flew non-stop in 18J hours, much of it
through the night, over the 1800 miles to Kings-
town,  Jamaica.  Because  Ms  aeroplane  did  not
carry certain equipment for night flying required
by United States regulations, Hinkler flew nearly
all of the way over the sea in making the first
non-stop flight between New York and Jamaica.
On 9th November he flew 700 miles across the
Caribbean  Sea  to  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  flying
through one rain squall after another.  A few days
later he was  reported 2500  miles  east at Port
Natal, Brazil, which is the point nearest Africa in
the South American continent.   On 25th Novem-
ber, Hinkler began the ocean crossing of 2000 miles,
making for Bathurst, in the Gambia.   The sky
was clear when he left, but the weather rapidly
worsened and for most of the twenty-two hours of
the crossing Hinkler fought Ms way through rain
and thunderstorms and immense cloud formations.
Six hours he spent flying a few feet above the
water below clouds that raced by Just overhead;
six more hours, and those during the night, he
flew in cloud at a height of 12,000 ft., Ms outward
vision completely blanketed, and Ms only guide the
instruments, on the dashboard and Ms own rare
instinct for direction.  Finally,, when the amount
of fuel remaining in the tanks would have been
sufficient only for another two or three hours'
flying,, he crossed the African coast ten miles south
of Baihurst, a truly astonishing "landfall" after
a sea-crossing of such length and with no naviga-
tional aids except two compasses.

He had accomplished the first light aeroplane

crossing of the Atlantic Ocean, the first west-to-
east crossing of the South Atlantic, the longest
non-stop journey ever made in a light aeroplane,
and the only "solo" crossing since Lindbergh flew
the North Atlantic in 1927. When, on 7th Decem-
ber, Hinkler arrived to a royal welcome in London,
he had flown more than 10,000 miles over a most
unusual route from New York.
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74.  Early   in   the   New   Year   Air-Commodore
Kingsford Smith and Mr. G-. U. Allan left England

for Australia in an " Avro Ten " cabin monoplane
tthree 215 h.p. Armstroiig-Siddeley "Lynx"

engines) with a heavy load of mails.   On  13th

* January, seven days after the start from Hamble,
Southampton Water, the aeroplane landed at Cal-
cutta, and on 19th January it reached Port Darwin.
The journey, taking only 121- days, was the fastest
flight between England and Australia with mails
or any other form of useful load.

75.  The  longest  light  aeroplane   tour  in   the
history of flying ended  on  16th January, when
Mrs. Richard Westenra and her pilot, Mr. R. H.
Mclntosh, landed at Croydon after 23,000 miles5
flying.  The journey was begun on 6th November,
1931, in Mrs. Westenra's own "Puss Moth"; an
aeroplane was the vehicle selected for the trip,
because in no other way could she possibly travel
as far as she wished in the time available.  They
flew out to Cape Town by the airline route, but
on the return journey  they left the airway at
Broken Hill, and struck out across the Belgian
Congo to Lake Chad and the Sahara.   For hundreds
of miles at a time they flew over country where
neither machine nor its occupants would have had
a chance of surviving a forced landing.  Had the
engine failed, the alternatives before Mi*. Mclntosh
would have been a "landing75 on the trees of the
dense forest, or in the crocodile-infested waters
of the Congo river.  The subsequent crossing of
the Sahara Desert brought even  more  anxious
moments.  For hour after hour the little machine
rushed north scarcely twenty feet above the .sands,
held at that height because the pilot did not wish
to lose his only sure guide, the motor-car track
across,  the   desert.  Ever   and  anon  wind-swept
flurries of sand threatened to obliterate the track
from view.  But again the absolute trustworthi-
ness of a British aero engine and the skill of an
experienced pilot gained success for an enterprise
which bordered on the reckless.  Prom start to
finish the travellers flew 235 hours,, their average
speed being just under 100 m.p.h.

76.  The reputation of British aircraft in South
America was enhanced by a fine double crossing
of the Andes accomplished by Mr. C. H. A. Taylor
in a tiny Comper " Swift" single-seater monoplane
{,75-85h.p. "Fobjoy" engine).   On 9th March he
iew from, Mendoza, Argentina, to Santiago de
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